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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

local novelty and pungency of Chinese phrasing. It 
would be as erroneous to overemphasize the component 
radicals of a Chinese character as to overemphasize the 
component meanings of such words in English as day- 
break, breakfast, nightfall or landscape. The delicate 
importance of the translator's office lies in bringing from 
one language to another the rounded and proportioned 
effect of a whole poem. And we, conscientiously, have 
tried to make felt, in our translations, the high honesty 
and wise humanness of poets who have in many ways, and 
in one Wei especially, lived closer to the heart of life than 
importunate passion brings the poets of the West. 

Witter Bynner 

Note by the Editor: Mr. Bynner's preference for the line of four feet 
and for the four-line or eight-line poem is his tribute to the close prosodic 
structure of Chinese poetry. In the translator's opinion the form he 
has chosen is the closest approach to the original which is possible in 
English. 

REVIEWS 

A COOL MASTER 

Collected Poems oj Edwin Arlington Robinson (with por- 
trait frontispiece). Macmillan Co. 
Near the middle of the last century, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, a sentimental philosopher with a genius for 
a sudden twisted hardness of words, wrote lines like: 

Daughters of Time, the hypocritic days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
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A Cool Master 

And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

And it was with Emerson that American poetry may be 
said to have begun. He was slight enough, but at his 
best a master, and above all a master of sound. And he 
began a tradition that still exists. 

He was followed shortly by Emily Dickinson, a master 
of a certain dowdy but undeniably efFective mannerism, 
a spinster who may have written her poems to keep time 
with her broom. A terrible woman, who annihilated God 
as if He were her neighbor, and her neighbor as if he were 
God — all with a leaf or a sunbeam that chanced to fall 
within her sight as she looked out the window or the door 
during a pause in her sweeping: 

And we, we placed the hair, 
And drew the head erect; 
And then an awful leisure was, 
Our faith to regulate. 

The woman at her most terrible had the majesty of an 
erect corpse, a prophet of unspeakable doom; and she 
spoke through sealed lips. She was greater than Emerson, 
was one of the greatest poets of our language, but was 
more or less in the tradition that Emerson began. She 
and Emerson were probably the only poets of any per- 
manently great importance who occurred in this country 
during their period. 

The tradition of New England hardness has been 
carried on by Mr. Robinson, in many ways maybe said 
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to have reached its pinnacle in Mr. Robinson. This poet, 
with a wider culture than his predecessors, has linked a 
suavity of manner to an even greater desperation than 
that of Dickinson's The Last Night — his hardness has 
become a polished stoniness of vision, of mind. 

This man has the culture to know that to those to 
whom philosophy is comprehensible it is not a matter of 
the first importance; and he knows that these people are 
not greatly impressed by a ballyhoo statement of the 
principles of social or spiritual salvation. A few times he 
has given his opinion, but quietly and intelligently, and 
has then passed on to other things. A man's philosophical 
belief or attitude is certain to be an important part of his 
milieu, and as a part of his milieu may give rise to percep- 
tions, images. His philosophy becomes a part of his life 
as does the country in which he was born, and will tinge 
his vision of the country in which he was born as that 
country may affect his philosophy. So long as he gives 
us his own perceptions as they arise in this milieu, he re- 
mains an artist. When he becomes more interested in 
the possible effects of his beliefs upon others, and expounds 
or persuades, he begins to deal with generalities, concepts 
(see Croce), and becomes a philosopher, or more than 
likely a preacher, a mere peddler. This was the fallacy of 
Whitman and many of the English Victorians, and this 
is what invalidates nearly all of Whitman's work. Such 
men forget that it is only the particular, the perception, 
that is perpetually startling. The generality, or concept, 
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can be pigeon-holed, absorbed, and forgotten. And a 
ballyhoo statement of a concept is seldom a concise one — 
it is neither fish nor flesh. That is why Whitman is 
doomed to an eventual dull vacuum that the intricately 
delicate mind of Plato will never know. 

Much praise has fallen to Mr. Robinson because he 
deals with people, "humanity"; and this is a fallacy of 
inaccurate brains. Humanity is simply Mr. Robinson's 
physical milieu; the thing, the compound of the things, he 
sees. It is not the material that makes a poem great, but 
the perception and organization of that material. A 
pigeon's wing may make as great an image as a man's 
tragedy, and in the poetry of Mr. Wallace Stevens has 
done so. Mr. Robinson's greatness lies not in the people 
of whom he has written, but in the perfect balance, the 
infallible precision, with which he has stated their cases. 

Mr. Robinson's work may be classified roughly in two 
groups — his blank verse, and his more closely rhymed 
poems, including the sonnets. Of his blank verse, the 
Octaves in The Children of the Night fall curiously into a 
group by themselves, and will be considered elsewhere in 
this review. The other poems in blank verse may be 
called sketches — some of people the poet may have known, 
some of historical figures, some of legendary— and they 
have all the evanescence, brittleness, of sketches. How- 
ever, there are passages in many of these poems that an- 
ticipate Robert Frost, who in at least one poem, An Old 
Man's Winter Night, has used this method with greater 
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effect than its innovator, and has created a great poem. 

Mr. Frost, of course, leaves more of the bark on his 

rhythms, achieves a sort of implied colloquialism which 

has already been too much discussed. But with Frost in 

mind, consider this passage from Isaac and Archibald: 

A journey that I made one afternoon 
With Isaac to find out what Archibald 
Was doing with his oats. It was high time 
Those oats were cut, said Isaac; and he feared 
That Archibald — well, he could never feel 
Quite sure of Archibald. Accordingly 
The good old man invited me — that is, 
Permitted me — to go along with him; 
And I, with a small boy's adhesiveness 
To competent old age, got up and went. 

The similarity to Frost is marked, as is also the pleasing 
but not profound quality of the verse. It has a distinc- 
tion, however, that many contemporaries — French as well 
as English and American — could acquire to good advan- 
tage. 

Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford, a much 
praised poem, seems largely garrulous, occasionally 
brilliant, and always brittle; and one can go on making 
very similar comments on the other poems in this form, 
until one comes to those alternately praised and lamented 
poems, Merlin and Lancelot. Remembering Tennyson, 
one's first inclination is to name these poems great, and 
certainly they are not inconsiderable. But there are 
long passages of purely literary frittering, and passages 
that, while they may possess a certain clean distinction of 
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manner, are dry and unremunerative enough. But there 
are passages in these poems which are finer than any other 
blank verse Mr. Robinson has written — dark, massive 
lines that rise out of the poem and lea/e one bitter and 
empty: 

On Dagonet the silent hand of Merlin 
Weighed now as living iron that held him down 
With a primeval power. Doubt, wonderment, 
Impatience, and a self-accusing sorrow 
Born of an ancient love, possessed and held him 
Until his love was more than he could name, 
And he was Merlin's fool, not Arthur's now: 
"Say what you will, I say that I'm the fool 
Of Merlin, King of Nowhere; which is Here. 
With you for king and me for court, what else 
Have we to sigh for but a place to sleep?" 

But passing on from this less important side of Mr. 
Robinson's work to his rhymed poems, one finds at least 
a large number of perfectly executed poems of a sensitive 
and feline approach. What effect rhyme, or the intention 
of rhyme, has upon an artist's product, is a difficult thing 
to estimate. The question verges almost upon the 
metaphysical. The artist, creating, lives at a point of 
intensity, and whether the material is consciously digested 
before that point is reached, and is simply organized and 
set down at the time of creation; or whether the point of 
intensity is first reached and the material then drawn out 
of the subconscious, doubtless depends a good deal on the 
individual poet, perhaps on the individual poem. The 
latter method presupposes a great deal of previous 
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absorption of sense impressions, and is probably the more 
valid, or at least the more generally effective, method. 
For the rhythm and the "matter," as they come into 
being simultaneously and interdependent, will be perfectly 
fused and without loose ends. The man who comes to a 
form with a definitely outlined matter, will, more than 
likely, have to cram or fill before he has finished, and the 
result is broken. The second method does not, of course, 
presuppose rhyme, but it seems that rhyme, as an obstacle, 
will force the issue. 

The best of Mr. Robinson's poems appear to have 
come into being very much in this second fashion. He 
has spun his images out of a world of sense and thought 
that have been a part of him so long that he seems to 
have forgot their beginning — has spun these images out 
as the movement of his lines, the recurrence of his rhymes, 
have demanded them. A basic philosophy and emotional 
viewpoint have provided the necessary unity. 

This method inevitably focuses the artist's mind upon 
the object of the instant, makes it one with that object, 
and eliminates practically all individual "personality" or 
self-consciousness. The so-called personal touch is reduced 
to a minimum of technical habit that is bound to accrue in 
time to any poet who studies his medium with an eye to 
his individual needs. The man of some intelligence who 
cannot, or can seldom, achieve this condition of fusion 
with his object, is driven back to his ingenuity; and this 
man, if he have sufficient intelligence or ingenuity, 
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becomes one of the "vigorous personalities" of poetry; 
and he misses poetry exactly in so far as his personality is 
vigorous. Browning, on two or three occasions one of 
the greatest of all poets, is, for the most part, simply the 
greatest of ingenious versifiers. He was so curious of the 
quirks with which he could approach an object, that he 
forgot the object in admiring, and expecting admiration 
for, himself. And it is for this reason that Mr. Robinson, 
working in more or less the same field as Browning, is the 
superior of Browning at almost every turn. 

And it is for this reason also that Mr. Robinson's Ben 
Jonson is a failure. For the poet, while in no wise con- 
cerned with his own personality, is so intent upon the 
personality of Jonson, his speaker, that, for the sake of 
Jonson's vigor, he becomes talkative and eager of identify- 
ing mannerism; and the result is, that Shakespeare, about 
whom the poem is written, comes to the surface only here 
and there, and any actual image almost never. 

The following stanza is an example of Mr. Robinson's 

work at its best: 

And like a giant harp that hums 
On always, and is always blending 
The coming of what never comes 
With what has past and had an ending, 
The City trembles, throbs, and pounds 
Outside, and through a thousand sounds 
The small intolerable drums 
Of Time are like slow drops descending. 

And there is the compact, intensely contemplated state- 
ment of Eros Turannos, a poem that is, in forty-eight 
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lines, as complete as a Lawrence novel. And the nimble 
trickery of Miniver Cheevey, as finished a piece of bur- 
lesque as one can find in English. A few of us have 
feared, in the last few years, that Mr. Robinson was 
deteriorating; but going through this book one is reas- 
sured. If there is nothing in The Three Taverns to equal 
Eros Turannos, there are at least two or three poems as 
great as any save that one Mr. Robinson has written; and 
there is nothing in these last poems to preclude the 
possibility of another Eros Turannos. 

Mr. Robinson, as probably the highest point in his 
tradition, has been followed by Frost, a more specialized, 
and generally softer artist. And there is Gould, who, if 
he belongs to the tradition at all, is a mere breaking-up of 
the tradition, a fusion with Whitman. But in considering 
the work of a man of so varied a genius as Mr. Robinson, 
it is interesting, if not over-important, to observe the 
modes of expression that he has anticipated if not actually 
influenced; even where he has not chosen, or has not been 
able to develop, these modes. 

The resemblance in matter and manner, save for Mr. 
Robinson's greater suavity, of certain poems, especially 
the sonnets, in The Children of the Night, to the epi aphs in 
The Spoon River Anthology, has been noted by other 
writers; and I believe it has been said that Mr. Masters 
was ignorant of the existence of these poems until after 
the Anthology was written. There is little to be said about 
such a poem as Mr. Robinson's Luke Havergal: 
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No, there is not a dawn in eastern skies 
To rift the fiery night that's in your eyes; 
But there, where western glooms are gathering, 
The dark will end the dark, if anything: 
God slays Himself with every leaf that flies, 
And hell is more than half of paradise. 
No, there is not a dawn in eastern skies — 
In eastern skies. 

Out of a grave I come to tell you this, 
Out of a grave I come to quench the kiss 
That flames upon your forehead with a glow 
That blinds you to the way that you must go. 

And Mr. Masters' satire has been forestalled and outdone 

in these early sonnets. 

But a more curious and interesting resemblance to a 

later poet is found in the Octaves in the same volume: 

To me the groaning of world-worshippers 
Rings like a lonely music played in hell 
By one with art enough to cleave the walls 
Of heaven with his cadence, but without 
The wisdom or the will to comprehend 
The strangeness of his own perversity, 
And all without the courage to deny 
The profit and the pride of his defeat. 

If the actual thought of this passage is not that of Wallace 
Stevens, nevertheless the quality of the thought, the 
manner of thinking, as well as the style, quite definitely is. 
To what extent Mr. Robinson may have influenced this 
greatest of living and of American poets, one cannot say, 
but in at least three of the Octanes, one phase of Mr. 
Stevens' later work — that of Le Monocle de Mon Oncle 
and other recent and shorter poems — is certainly fore- 
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shadowed. Mr. Robinson's sound is inevitably the less 
rich, the less masterly. 

In another of the Octaves there are a few lines that 
suggest the earlier poems of Mr. T. S. Eliot, but the resem- 
blance is fleeting and apparently accidental. 

If the tradition of New England seems to be reaching 
an end in the work of Mr. Frost, Mr. Robinson has at 
least helped greatly in the founding of a tradition of 
culture and clean workmanship that such poets as Messrs. 
Stevens, Eliot, and Pound, as H. D. and Marianne 
Moore, are carrying on. Mr. Robinson was, when he 
began, as much a pioneer as Mr. Pound or Mr. Yeats, 
and he has certainly achieved as great poetry. While the 
tradition begun, more or less, by Whitman, has deterio- 
rated, in the later work of Mr. Carl Sandburg, into a sort 
of plasmodial delirium; and while the school of mellifluous 
and almost ominous stage-trappings, as exemplified by 
Poe, has melted into a sort of post-Celtic twilight, and 
has nearly vanished in the work of Mr. Aiken; the work 
of these writers and a few others stands out clear and hard 
in the half-light of our culture. I cannot forget that they 
exist, even in the face of the desert. Yvor Winters 

MR. YEATS* PLAYS 

Four Plays for Dancers, by William Butler Yeats. Mac- 

millan Co. 

Mr. Yeats is one of the few poets writing poetic plays 
who are also, in exact meaning, men of the theatre. Just 
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